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friends, and the world seems a little brighter. 


Earth”, 
good will. 








SEASON’S GREETINGS 


We are closely approaching that season of the year when our thoughts turn instinctively to 


With the return of Christmas, comes the ever-lasting hope in the hearts of men for ‘Peace on 
the knowledge that peace is the good life and can be accomplished only through deeds of 


That man alone is not wise enough to suggest a pattern is apparent by conflicts still in evidence; 
but Christ is born in the hearts of those who put away selfishness and live for the common good of all. 
Christmas is a holy time—a time of joy—a time to commemorate the birth of our Lord, and 
this year, more than ever, I feel we should be proud and thankful for our blessings. 
. “Glory to God in the highest and on earth peace, good will toward men” 
It is in this spirit I extend sincere greetings of the season and best wishes to all. 
. ELIZABETH R. SCOTT, National President 
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WE WELCOME NEW CHAPTERS 


TRACY, CALIFORNIA: Installed October 30, 1949, 
by Stockton, California Chapter. Officers: Mrs. Emily 
Petrequin, president, 713 East Street; Mrs. Beulah Man- 
ning, vice president, 237 East 9th Street; Mrs. Jean Welch, 
corresponding secretary, Rt. 2, Box 874; Mrs. Mary 
Pickett, recording secretary, P. O. Box 570; Mrs. Janet 
Hollis, treasurer, 515 Whittier. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: Installed December 
6, 1949, by registrar Mrs. Dorothy MacPhee. Officers: 
Mrs. Gertrude Witbeck, president, 1306 Broom Street; 
Mrs. Pauline D. Wagner, vice president, 2401 Washing- 
ton Street; Eleanor C. Donnahue, corresponding secretary, 
2211 Van Buren Place; Mildred Lowry, recording secre- 
tary, 400 Tindall Road, Lancaster Village; Olive M. Porter, 
treasurer, 11 Stockwell Road, Edgemoor Terrace, Edge- 
moor, Delaware. 


See ees 


DEEP WATER CHAPTER, STOCKTON, CALI- 
FORNIA, ORGANIZES AND INSTALLS 
FIRST SISTER CHAPTER 


With pleasure and pride the Deep Water Chapter spon- 
sored the organization of the Tracy, California Chapter of 
NSA, which was installed by the Stockton members on 
October 30, 1949. 


More than fifty members and guests attended the very 
impressive and beautiful ceremony. Vivian Hopper, I.C.C. 
Chairman of Stockton, presided at the function. Con- 
ducting the installation was our Southwestern Vice Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Gladys B. Martin, assisted by Gertrude Norton, 
president of Oakland, California Chapter; Grace Dutton, 
Golden Gate Chapter, San Francisco, California; and Mar- 
jorie Dunster, Bonanza Chapter, San Francisco, California. 
Following the installation, Mrs. Lula Horton, president of 
the Deep Water Chapter presented the newly installed 
president of Tracy Chapter, Mrs. Albert Petrequin, with 
the gavel and Vivian Hooper presented the Tracy Chapter 
with an NSA banner, courtesies on behalf of the Deep 
Water Chapter. We are especially proud of the Stockton, 
California Chapter and to them goes the honor of in- 
stalling the first sister chapter of NSA. 


The Secretary 
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Editor's Pon 


My desk calendar reminds me that we are approaching 
the Holiday Season—the closing of 1949—the beginning 
of 1950. 


We always welcome such mementoes and the re- 
minders they carry with them, because most people have 
a tendency to forget—that this IS the time of year when 
we should turn our thoughts in commemoration of the 
birth of Christ, our Saviour—the beginning of the world 
—and what a wonderful world it is! 


This is the time of year when we should pause and 
take inventory of ourselves. Were we irritable, arrogant 
or impatient with others—or did we follow the “Golden 
Rule”? Did we show a negative spirit in all of our 
living—or did we lovingly remember the “Sermon on the 
Mount”? Were we at all times fair in all our dealings 
with others—did we keep all our promises—were we con- 


siderate of others—were we FAITHFUL, RESPECTFUL 
AND KIND? 

Having taken stock of our shortcomings, are we in a 
better position to meet the challenge of the New Year? 

Let us RESOLVE to be a bigger and better individual; 
Let us fight fearlessly for the rights, principles and objec- 
tives of our organization as a whole; Let us live joyously, 
give and take in fellowship, unhampered by the mailed 
fist of would-be dictators; Above all, let us be considerate 
and kind. 

At this time of year my thoughts naturally turn to 
our some 10,000 members. It is difficult to realize that 
we are closing the books on another year—a year filled 
with pride and progress for our NSA. 

To our members of NSA who have given such generous 
and fine support and for their diligence and complete 
cooperation, I personally wish at this time to extend my 
deep and sincere gratitude. 


My Holiday Greeting for cack of you: 


MERRY CHRISTMAS! 


PEACE ON EARTH! 


GOOD WILL TOWARD MEN! 
A HAPPY, JOYFUL AND PROSPEROUS NEW YEAR! 








Edttor 


Ciara B. KRvuEGER 
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Why bald, History 7 


JOSEPH DAVID DOTY, B.A., M.A. (Southern Methodist U.), B.Litt. (Oxford, England), PH.D (Penn- 


sylvania). 
Schenectady, New York. 


“What difference does it make to me,” a college stu- 
dent was heard to remark recently, “whether Henry VIII 
had one wife or seven?” Overlooking the obvious error 
of fact—Henry VIII is credited with six wives, not seven— 
it had to be admitted that the number of Henry’s wives 
is of no personal importance to any- 
one today. The remark, however, an 
may be used to introduce one or 
two common fallacies concerning . | 
the nature of history. The purpose, Hy 
of course, is to destroy these fallacies / | 
after introducing them. All this i 
might well lead to a spirited state- 
ment concerning the advantage and 


lay 


May your Christmas 
be one of Peace and true. 
Joy, and may the New 
Year bring you an 


Chairman of the Department of History, and Bigelow Professor at Union College, 


some regularity will quite naturally raise a question or 
two. To try to meet these and offer some kind of 
answer might serve a useful purpose. First of all, then, 
only the best history should be read. Time is too precious 
to be expended upon anything but the best. This is an 
excellent rule in the reading of fic- 
‘tion and it possesses even greater 
validity when applied to history. 
It might well be added that history 
has all the interest of fiction with 
one great additional quality. I¢ is 


Reading history carries all the ad- 
vantage and pleasure produced by 
great literature because in history is 





pleasure to be derived from the | ‘ 

reading of history. ae of hegei- to be found some of the greatest 
The first and most hateful cur- | = literature in the English language. 

rent fallacy is that history is exclu- . . . FRANCES R. Whether writing of social and intel- 

sively the dreary story of politics, a DICKINSON lectual conditions, politics, or wars, 


dry-as-tinder chronicle, a formidable 
mass of dates to be learned like the 
multiplication table up to twelve and 
a list of strange names of foreigners 
which must be struggled with and IL 
stumbled over. The second fallacy 

is that the reading of history for pleasure and profit is 
not a pursuit for ordinary mortals. Only the carefully 
initiated, those with peculiar minds and training, need 
venture upon such an experience. Suppose one were to 
look these fallacies squarely in the face with, perhaps, a 
bit of fierce scorn thrown in. What would happen? 
They would collapse completely as all shoddy hoaxes tend 
to do when honestly confronted. It is the proposal here 
to try this method. 





History is the story of man’s development, the story 
of change in human affairs—progress, if one prefers to 
put it that way. Hence the material of which history 
is made is varied and many-colored, including as it does 
biography, matters of cultural and intellectual interest, 
social change, education, religion, and man’s eternal quest 
for righteousness and justice. Obviously it is the story 
of life. Here is vital, intellectual fare to challenge the 
interest of everyone who cares even a trifle about the 
world in which we live and the people who give it interest 
and character. What a far cry from the dry-as-dust 
chronicle! 

To read history for profit and pleasure does not require 
unique training nor a special type of mind. The chief 
requirements are intellectual curiosity and at least a 
latent interest in the story of man. Both of these are 
possessed in great abundance by most persons. Therefore 
they are prepared to explore a field which will enrich 
the knowledge and the experience. 

-A busy person upon being urged to read history with 
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National Secretary 





G. M. Trevelyan, Master of Trinity 
A College, Cambridge is an author of 
aS rare literary distinction. Miss Mc- 
Co Cunn’s Life of Mary, Queen of 
el Scotland is a story of joy and sor- 
row but above all the great and 
sympathetic life of a woman in the toils. D. S. Free- 
man in dealing with Lee, and W. S. Churchill in his Life 
of Marlborough, have reached extremely high levels of 
literary attainment. 

What, indeed, does one expect to gain from the reading 
of great literature? There is, first, the enjoyment of the 
great qualities of style which, incidentally, brings an im- 
perceptible but real improvement in one’s own literary 
style. Furthermore great literature is read for the pleasure 
of the story, to increase the knowledge and experience of 
the reader, or to improve his knowledge and grasp of the 
language. In other words, great literature is read for the 
inspiration, the advantage, and the pleasure which it brings. 

All these qualities are to be found in reading history. 
If the reader enjoys walking with great men and women, 
if he finds pleasure in being swept along by great events, 
and if he wishes to be present where the great decisions in 
world affairs are being made he can find them all in the 
pages of history. 

The advantages derived from reading history which 
are mentioned above are shared with other types of litera- 
ture. There is, however, an aspect of reading history 
which is unique and exclusive. This is a perspective, a 
sense of values, which is established relative to our present 
position, our institutions, our achievements, and our 
heritage from the past. It is difficult to-believe that 
anyone can properly value freedom of religion and free- 
dom from arbitrary arrest unless he knows what life was 





(Continued on Page 5) 


The Secretary 











REGIONAL 


MEETINGS 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT by Frances Crawford, S.E.V.P. 
LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY MEETING 


After an enthusiastic first regional in Washington, 1 
journeyed a little farther south to the Heart of the Blue 
Grass, where Blue Grass Chapter was hostess to the second 
regional on September 23-25. From the time I stepped 
off the plane on Friday night, until I boarded another 
on Monday morning, I ate, slept and 
breathed NSA in that invigorating 
Kentucky air! There were delegates 
from Lexington, Owensboro and 
Ashland, Kentucky; Asheville, North 
Carolina; Huntington and Charles- 
ton, West Virginia, and even the 
elements cooperated in making it a 
wonderful weekend. 

Everyone got acquainted with 
faces, if not names, at a Mint Julep 





May the Spirit and 
Joy of Christmas re- 
main with you through- 
out the New Year. 


into enthusiastic plans for the Inter-Chapter Council in 
her region. 

On Saturday night, at a banquet at Capps Coach House, 
near the famous Kentucky Trotting Track, I received my 
first key to a city! This was presented to me by the 
Mayor of Lexington, the Honor- 
able Tom Mooney. I’m saving it, 
for I want to use it again. 

Miss Marguerite McLaughlin, of 
the Department of Journalism, Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, gave a running 
review of the current New York 
plays, and “‘Miss Margie” must be 
heard to be appreciated. She is one 
of those sparkling personalities with 
a dry wit, a boundless vocabulary, 


I Agel aD he odio a Fe ia eo tear 
an atmosphere of the Old South. CRAWFORD to entertain effortlessly. 
Old friends met and new friendships Southeastern Again, we merely adjourned, and 


were formed. A stranger walking 
in unannounced would have been as- 
tounded at how a group of women 


could be so completely immersed in —~_ 


an organization. It was a lovely 

party. After all, Mint Juleps—old country ham—beaten 
biscuits with all the trimmings—and NSA friendships— 
What more could you ask? 

Registration was held Saturday morning, and a lunch- 
eon at the “Golden Horseshoe”, a restaurant that quietly 
reflects Kentucky’s interest—horses. We then adjourned 
to the Kentucky Utilities Auditorium for our business 
session. Chapter activities were discussed, with each 
chapter reporting on its own for the past year. Believe 
me, some of them could be called “models” for NSA! 
We discussed in full the possibilities of CPS, and the 
National program, followed by an election of the Regional 
ICC Chairman for Region II. Katherine Brown, President 
of Blue Grass chapter, was elected and immediately entered 


Vice-President 


although some of the girls retired 
early, anticipating long drives home 
the next day, many were wandering 
around from room to room until 
early morning, still talking NSA. 

On Sunday morning, the members of Blue Grass chapter 
conducted us on a tour of the horse farms about Lexing- 
ton: Elmendorf, Faraway (where Man O’ War is buried), 
and Calumet, the home of Citation and Coaltown. 
Although we didn’t see these famous horses, we did see 
their sires. Last, we visited the Keenland Race Track 
where, in our mind’s eye, we could see the horses ‘“‘round- 
ing the turn”. 

A brunch in the Colonial Room of the Lafayette Hotel 
concluded the weekend activities, with many of us wish- 
ing they had just begun. Everyone was inclined to agree 
wtih Mary H. Potts, Chairman of the meeting, when 
she said: “Lexington is the Heart of the Blue Grass—the 
Garden Spot of the World.” 








(Continued from Page 4) 


WHY READ HISTORY? 


like when these freedoms did not exist. Nor can he 
possess adequate criteria for measuring their worth to 
himself and the world unless he is aware of the price man 
has paid to throw off oppression. 

Croce sees history as the struggle for liberty. ‘Toynbee 
is deeply impressed by the moral values which, he sug- 
gests, have proved decisive at the great moments in man’s 
history. Link’s Life of Wilson, and Schlesinger’s account 
of Jackson and his age, set up standards of judgment and 
forms of value without which we could never fully assess 
the magnificence of our heritage. 

For those who have already cut their intellectual teeth 
and who, therefore, are ready for a solid diet there is 
much in history that will prove to be satisfying. Ideas 
about history and, in general, the philosophy of history 
have long challenged some of the best historical minds. 


December, 1949 


Several years ago the champions of the “new history” 
caused a flutter in the scholarly dovecotes and caught the 
interest of a numerous and intelligent part of the people 
who read. About the same time, Spengler, and much more 
recently Toynbee in A Study of History, and others 
including Croce, Sorokin, and Geyl have pushed the 
thinking on history hard and far. All this activity has 
resulted in a real challenge to the best thought of the 
hardest and soundest minds. 

In this manner, then, a plea is made for the reading 
of history. By way of response the question may be 
asked, is it recommended that history be read exclu- 
sively? Such a singleness of devotion to one type of 
literature is scarcely envisaged. Instead, the suggestion 
is that one book out of three be some form of history. 
Given such a chance history will hold its own and prove 
its worth. Should it fail, it ought to be cast out. 

(Article submitted by National Education Committee) 
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etter Speech 


SIMPLE WORDS — SIMILAR AND OFTEN CONFUSED 


by Lois Kendall Ormsby, B.A., M.A., Albany, New York 
Formerly a Teacher of Speech and English 


(Guest Author at the invitation of the National Committee on Education) 


“The best way to straighten out speech con- 
fusions and similarities is to have a crook to hang 
them on—and he needn’t be a thug.” 


A girl with an acid sense of humor and a sharp knowl- 
edge of word meanings received two invitations to a 
dance. To one she wrote, “I shall accept your invitation.” 
To the other she wrote, “I shall except your invitation.” 
Both boys came to take her to the dance. Imagine the 
chagrin of the one boy when she said, “I am not going 
to the dance with you. If you will go home and use your 
dictionary, you will find what I meant when I wrote, 
‘I will except your invitation.” Perhaps the kindliness 
of the girl could be criticized, but the story illustrates 
how one boy could have been saved from this embarrass- 
ment by a knowledge of the context of two simple words. 

No secretary would wish to be the girl who wrote of 
“The funeral rights of Mr. Brown’s diseased wife”, 
meaning, of course, “The funeral rites of Mr. Brown’s 
deceased wife.” 

“The building was raised” means it was going up. “The 
building was razed” means that it was coming down. 

“T helped mother pare the potatoes” means you were 
taking the skins off. “I helped mother pair the pota- 
toes” means you were sorting them and placing them in 
pairs. (Why, no one knows!) 

“A cannon of the church was broken” would make a 
reader wonder why the church had a cannon in the first 
place. Let us hope he was more familiar with the word 
canon than was the writer of the statement. 

“Mother is going to knead some bread” means she is 
going to mix it. ‘Mother is going to meed some bread” 
means she will be in need of it. 

“We do not always appreciate a profit” makes the 
reader wonder if the writer is crazy. Who doesn’t always 
appreciate a profit? But, if the statement is “We do 
not always appreciate a prophet”, the meaning is clear. 

“The bouillon was too hot” would have made us guard 
against burning our tongues. ‘The bullion was too 
hot” was a far more dangerous implication. Someone 
might have burned for the rest of his life. 

“The man had mettle” means he had courage. ‘The 
man had metal” might. mean he had a suit of armor, 








1. New Members of Syracuse, N. Y. Chapter recently initiated. 

2. Phoenix, Arizona Chapter holds membership tea. 

3. St. Louis, Missouri, Regional Meeting, November 4, 5, 6, 1949. 

‘i Appointed officers of newly organized chapter at Tracy, California. 
i. 

re 


to r.) Mrs. Mary Pickett, recording —_ Mrs. Jean Welch, cor- 
en 


sponding secretary; Mrs. Emily Petrequin, president; Mrs. Beulah Manning, 


vice-president; Mrs. Janet Hollis, treasurer. 

5. Lexington, Kentucky, Regional Meeting, September 23, 24, 25, 1949. 

6. Ginsa Chapter, Grand Island Nebraska, Boss Night Dinner. 

7. Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, Regioncl Meeting, October 21, 22, 23, 1949. 
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or was a hardware salesman, or had a large amount of 
cash, (Slang, of course.) 

“We made a canvas for the city” would raise the ques- 
tion why the city needed a canvas; but “We made a 
canvass for the city” is perfectly reasonable and clear. 

“The minor dug six tons of coal” might bring legal 
difficulties to the coal company. “The miner dug six tons 
of coal” leaves the coal company in safety. 

““Napoleon’s fete was going to Elba” would make a 
reader feel that Napoleon was en route to a party, but 
everyone knows that Napoleon’s fate was no fete. 

“Mrs. Smith was a stayed old lady” refers to her corsets. 
“Mrs. Smith was a staid old lady” refers to her character. 

“IT have a great reverence for the deacon” bespeaks your 
veneration for the man. “I have a great reference for 
the deacon” says you know someone who will write a 
letter or say a word in his favor. 

“A rose on the mantel” means a rose on a shelf. “A 
rose on the mantle” means a rose on a coat. 


“Parking on the street was prohibited by ordnance” 
sounds dangerous. One wonders what kind of gun-play 
was being employed. ‘Parking on the street was pro- 
hibited by ordinance” speaks of a routine process of law. 

“The custom of having only one wife is called 
monotony” may be true: but in a Christian social order, 
the word is usually monogamy.” (This actually came 
up in an English exam.) 

“He has a long gate” refers to the width of the opening 
in his fence. ‘He has a long gait” refers to the width of 
his step when walking. 

“The book is red” is vastly different in meaning from 
“The book is read.” 

“I put thyme in the soup” sounds appetizing if you 
like the flavor. “I put ¢ime in the soup” makes a reader 
wonder whether the writer got scorched. 

“How did it die?” prepares a reader for a recital of the 
last agonies of a favorite dog or cat; but when the 

(Continued on Page 15) 
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Wishing you all a joyous and jolly Christ- 
mas, and may the coming year bring you 
success, happiness and good health. MERRY 
CHRISTMAS ! ! HAPPY NEW YEAR! ! 

DORA McCOY 
Northwestern Vice-President 




















FLINT, MICHIGAN: Members of Motor City chapter recently were privileged to hear 
Leida Arro of Esthonia speak on “Why I Became a Displaced Person.” Don’t you wish 
all of us could have been there. 

PITTSBURG, KANSAS: Two prize packages in a row. In November, Eugenia Smith 
of K.S.T.C. spoke on subjects related to commerce; and coming up in December, is a 
discussion of the Social Security Act by Mr. A. F. Silber, Manager of local Social Security 
Office. 

NEW CASTLE, PENNSYLVANIA: A most interesting and amusing evening was 
enjoyed by this chapter last month when Mr. Foley of the Manufacturers Light & Heat Com- 
pany showed the second portion of the movie, “Tips on Letter Writing.” Have any 
suggestions? 

ROCHESTER, NEW YORK: A quiz highlighted their last dinner meeting, called “Fun 
Night”. Tell us more. 

OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA: What kind of a secretary are you? Take the test to find 
your secretarial I.Q. as appeared in the last issue of their bulletin. Very good! 

INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI: A little birdie told us that they are again planning one 
of their super Christmas parties, at a past president’s home. Are we invited? 

CANTON, OHIO: “Amanuensis” has a new look—very attractive, typewriter keys and 
all. And through this little booklet we learned that the well-known author, philosopher and 
humorologist, Dr. Tennyson Guyer of Findlay, Ohio, was with them at their Boss Night dinner. 

NEW YORK CITY, NEW YORK: This big city chapter puts out a truly fine bulletin. 
Could it be the ‘where-with-alls’ at their disposal, or are they just clever girls. At any rate 
—its good, Good, GOOD! 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY: And now we go down in the Blue Grass country, and 
find the Blue Grass Chapter editing a bulletin known as the Blue Grass Briefs; and to top it off, 
their first edition had a BLUE cover. Clever? 

NEWARK, OHIO: Their ‘Chapter Chats’ carries a WHO’S WHO column featuring a 
member ‘star’ in the Personality Parade. Splendid idea, and a good way to become better 
acquainted with fellow-members. 

LIMA, OHIO: Still in Ohio—but worthy of note. Their first civic project will be 
addressing envelopes for the 1949 Allen County Tuberculosis Christmas Seal Campaign. It 
may be work, but you'll have fun too. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA: Tall Corn chapter members recently invaded their City 
Hall on an Inspection Tour. They had a big time in setting up a replica of their newly adopted 
city manager plan—with NSA’ers in the leading official roles. 

OIL CITY, PENNSYLVANIA: The tOlJLers had much fun toiling on their rummage 
sale, and we learned they made a nice profit. Hurray for the treasury! 

EL PASO, TEXAS: Their ushering project in Liberty Hall has just begun. They will 
assist in all Community Concert Association programs and the El Paso Symphony. They report 
their refresher course on CPS is coming along fine! 

DENVER, COLORADO: Evergreen chapter has been doing so much lately we can’t 
keep up with them. Of course, with our National President living there we can imagine 
they are kept plenty busy. Their latest activity is an extensive membership drive. All chap- 
ters, take notice! 

PEORIA, ILLINOIS: “WOMEN’S WORK HAS JUST BEGUN”, was the subject chosen 
by Lucile Cook, Executive Director of the YWCA, when she appeared recently before this 
group as a guest speaker. Ain’t it the truth? 

GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA: An idea! Laurel chapter members think they have 
the finest bosses in the country—but that they also have the loveliest wives—and so they 
are entertaining the bosses’ wives at a Tea Party. 

WACO, TEXAS: We liked the “Finders, Keepers” editorial written by Lucille Bunting. 
She is eager to keep what she found—National Secretaries Association. 
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GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA: Just listen to this! Their vice-president’s employer, 
Mr. A. F. Grigg, not only has made a donation to the chapter, but is now furnishing the 
paper for their bulletin for one whole year. Such generosity is indeed commendable! 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO: “Do Women Work in a Man’s World?”—TI’ll say they do! 
This was the topic of Mrs. John Botty, Department of Sociology of Youngstown College, 
guest speaker. We understand she passed along some very good ideas to these members on 
how to meet and cope with these problems. 

MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN: They went all out in arranging their program for “Bosses’ 
Night”. Would have like to have heard the talk by T. J. Jensen on “Gremlins in Democracy” 
—for we do have them, eh? 

OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA: A real treat! “The Talent Club” was their special 
guest recently—and one of the boys was a recent contestant on the Horace Heidt program. 

CHARLESTON, WEST VIRGINIA: The news reaches National Headquarters that 
your Study Groups are really something. CPS—they are on their way! 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA: Benefit Card Party proved to be a huge success. A 
neat little profit added to the treasury too. See you in Boston—now—for sure. 

WARREN, OHIO: An unusual guest speaker appeared before their group recently. None 
other than the outstanding sports personality, Jack McPhee. We hear he delighted the group 
with his humorous and interesting, ““Greasing the Pigskin With Ironsides.” 

DES MOINES, IOWA:  Television—thats something that every one is interested in these 
days. Information on this subject was received at the hands of Paul Loyet of Station WHO. 

BUFFALO, NEW YORK: Who are the Buffalo Bills? Understand Jim Wells, the 
Business Manager for this group provided you with a very entertaining evening. 

STAMFORD, CONNECTICUT: Another new bulletin—‘‘Sound Views’”—and we like . 
it. You bet we are going to enjoy reading it—so keep us (National Headquarters) on your 
mailing list. 

LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA (Wilshire): Your ‘Safety First’ article was indeed. clever. 
This traffic business seems to cause a lot of trouble in all parts of the country. “Walk, with 
the lights, lady!” 

POCATELLO, IDAHO: They devoted their meeting this month to prospective members, 
featuring the motion picture, “Duties of a Secretary”. How did you find time to hold a 
bazaar and have a Christmas Party, along with the season’s rush? - 

LANSING, MICHIGAN: December was the month set aside for these members to <3 
honor their mothers at a tea. Know you had a most enjoyable Sunday. *. 

COLUMBIA, MISSOURI: Columbia chapter recently sponsored a Letter Writing Clinic, 
conducted by Aline E. Hower, noted authority. Hope you put that nice tidy profit into 
your Convention fund—be seeing some of you in Boston. 

MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA: The ‘Twin City’ members had another get- 
together last month, and report a super-duper time. May we all come next time? 

FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS: What better month to have a wiener roast than in 
November—ah, those crisp, cool evenings around an open fire! 

CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI: The quarterly edition of Mississippi Murmurs 
denotes that you girls have really been active. They have been traveling through the eyes of 
others to such places as Europe and Norway. Understand too, you had a wonderful trip to 
Paducah to attend the Regional meeting, as well as the St. Louis Regional. Thats the spirit! 

BALTIMORE, MARYLAND: Last month they were privileged to hear Mrs. B. W. Dick 
tell of her experiences while living in Central Africa. Her subject, “Uganda—A Land of 
Contrast” was most interesting. 

AMARILLO, TEXAS: They say, “Our Bingo Party was a huge SUCCESS”. And the 
Finance Committee indicates there will be another money-raising project coming up. Who 
does all that color and art work on your bulletin? Very clever. 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


by Robert W. English, Registered Parliamentarian, 
Chicago, Illinois 


PREPARATION AND PRESENTATION OF REPORTS 


The Third in a Series of Articles on Parliamentary Procedure. 


The typical well conducted business meeting is devoted 
largely to the presentation and consideration of reports. 
For this reason it is very desirable that due attention be 
given to desirable techniques for the preparation, presen- 
tation, and disposal of the numerous types of reports. 


Oral vs. Written Reports 


provide for the Registration and Certification of Profes- 
sional Secretaries. He reports that there will be a com- 
mittee hearing on the bill at 2:00 P.M. tomorrow in the 
state Capitol, and urges that we have a representative speak 
at the hearing. Your Executive Secretary suggests that this 
meeting take immediate favorable action on the Senator’s 
recommendation.” 





Most reports should be care- 

fully prepared in writing. How- 
ever, circumstances sometimes 
justify oral presentation. The 
following two cases_ illustrate 
the legitimate use of oral re- 
ports: 
1. If a committtee report is 
very short and easily understood, 
there is little objection to hav- 
ing it presented orally. For ex- 
ample: 

President: “The next order of 
business is the report of the 
Legislation Committee. Mrs. 
Jones, chairman of the com- 
mittee, will present the report. 
Mrs. Jones.” 

Mrs. Jones: “Madam Presi- 
dent. Our last meeting referred 
the following motion to the 
Legislation Committee: ‘That 
we hold a Legislative Confer- 








President: ‘Thank you, Miss 
Smith. Is there any question on 
the report or any action that 
this meeting wishes to take?” 


Mrs. Jones (Chr. of Leg. 
Com.): ‘Madam President.” 
(She is recognized.) “J move 


that we authorize our Execu- 
tive Secretary to represent us at 
the committee hearing tomor- 
row, with expenses paid in full.” 
(Motion is seconded.) 
President: ‘The motion by 
Mrs. Jones is “That we authorize 
our Executive Secretary to rep- 
resent us at the committee hear- 
ing on our pending bill in the 
state Capitol tomorrow, with 
expenses paid in full. Is there 
discussion?—Those in favor, say 
‘AYE’. Those opposed, say 
‘NO’. The motion is carried. 
Miss Smith, you are authorized to 








ence next spring’. At its meet- 
ing last Friday, the committee 
voted to recommend that the motion be adopted.” 
President: ““Thank you, Mrs. Jones. The motion before 
you is “That we concur in the recommendation of the 
committee, viz; that we hold a Legislative Conference 
next spring’. Is there any discussions—If not—those 
in favor of holding a Legislative Conference next spring, 
say ‘AYE’. Those opposed, say ‘NO’. The motion is 
carried, and the Legislation Committee will proceed to 
make the necessary arrangements within the limits of our 


budget.” 


2. Officers sometimes have important matters to report 
without having had time to prepare the report in writing. 
For example: 

Executive Secretary (Miss Smith): ‘Madam President. 
I have an emergency matter to report.” 

President: “If there is no objection we will hear from 
our Executive Secretary at this time.—Miss Smith.” 

Executive Secretary: “Madam President. About 15 
minutes ago your Executive Secretary received a telegram 
from Senator True, who is the sponsor of our bill to 
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speak for us at the hearing. The 
next order of business is. . . .” 


Oral reports are often very unsatisfactory, hence it 
may be advisable to consider the adoption of one or more 
rules to restrict them, e.g: 

1. All reports shall be prepared on 8'%x11 paper and 
shall be properly dated and signed. They shall be read 
verbatim to the assembly. Immediately after the read- 
ing of a report, the chair shall state the motion on the 
adoption of the recommendations (if any) in the report. 
2. Written reports shall be given precedence over oral 
reports, and reports filed before the meeting with the 
Recording Secretary shall have precedence over other 
written reports. 

3. By general consent or by a 2/3 vote, the above rules 
may be suspended to permit presentation of an oral report, 
or to permit waiving the oral reading in cases where 
copies of the report are in the hands of the members 


present. 
(Continued on Page 14) 


The Secretary 





KEYNOTE SPEECH OF MR. PHILIP LOVEJOY 


At NSA 1949 National Convention (Secretary, Rotary International) 


(Continued from November Issue) 


I said something a minute ago about bureaucracy and 
I emphasize it because I am so insistent in our own 
organization that our 150 people in no sense become 
bureaucrats. Our central office works as a clearing house, 
as a central service station for the exchange of ideas among 
all of the clubs of the world, and we have about 6,826 at 
the present time. We have to operate in about fifteen 
languages, and we have to send these ideas back and forth 
around the world to help the organizations go forward. 
That is a service bureau rather than a bureaucracy. We 
never send out dictation. We never send out a mandate, 
and say “you must do this”. If the convention passed 
an amendment we send out notification to the clubs that 
the convention passed the amendment, and here it is. 
“You add it to your own club bylaws because the clubs 
themselves said they wanted this thing.” But we never 
in our correspondence send anything of a mandate in the 
sense of the word. 

I suppose you are here to consider where the organiza- 
tion has been in the past several years, since it was 
founded. I suppose we are here today to chart a course 
for the future. I think we must daily chart a course for 
our future, whether in our own particular business or in 
our association. I don’t believe we can live in the past. 
I think what is past is prologue. Change is inevitable. 
I don’t believe we can deny it. But I do think we can 
direct the path down which the change goes. That is 
why we are here in convention, I suppose, to see what the 
changing conditions are, to direct the path down which 
NSA is to go. 

As I looked over the literature of the organization, it 
seemed to me that you have a very firm foundation. It 
has been very good, but there are additional steps un- 
doubtedly that must be taken. That is true in any 
organization. It is true in Rotary. At our New York 
convention we were looking at the changed conditions 
in the world, and we have been adopting some amend- 
ments to our constitution and bylaws. We are living in 





To each of you within this wonder- 

ful organization of ours I wish a bounti- 

ful supply of personal joys during the holiday 

season, and hope that with the passing of the 

old year and the welcoming of the new that 

you will find all of your plans and dreams 
coming true. 

To me, the holiday season has always meant 
a little of sadness, for you lose a year that you 
have known, lived and loved—one which you 
cannot live again; it can be the passing of 
something very dear to you. 

This year, I feel that we have so much to 
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the present and in the future. We just can’t live in 
the past. I think there is no return to any preconceived 
normal. You hear that perhaps in your own business. 
Every once in a while someone says, “Won't it be nice 
when we get back to normal?” 

I tried to find out what normal was. In New York 
I went to the weatherman and asked him what normal 
was. He said, “I can tell you what is normal. Yesterday 
the temperature was normal—the third day of exactly 
normal temperature. But this is not normal because it is 
not normal for the temperature to stay normal. It should 
go below or above, but it is abnormal for it to stay 
normal.” I said, “Thank you very much, because that is 
exactly what I wanted to know.” In other words, there 
is no preconceived normal at all. 

As I read over the literature of your organization, I 
found that it was very, very similar to what was happen- 
ing in Rotary in 1910. There were 60 men at that time 
that got together from 16 clubs to form an association, 
clubs from different parts of the country that had not 
thought of affiliating at that time. Rotary started here 
in Chicago, and then out at San Francisco, Oakland, 
Seattle, New York, Boston, Detroit, etc. and then all of 
a sudden somebody said, with these clubs popping up we 
must have an association. We must affiliate. We must 
have equality of purpose and tie the thing together. So 
the 60 men met in this city back in 1910. They were 
just about the same type of individuals that were the 
founders of your association. They had vision, they had 
principles and they were willing to fight for them. They 
were zealous of these things in which they believed. And 
the peculiar thing about it they were just like you folks. 
They had to pay their own expense. They didn’t receive 
any expense money. They believed in the thing so that 
they were perfectly willing to pay their own expense to 
do whatever was necessary. 

Some of you folks may come from Minneapolis. There 
was no Rotary Club in Minneapolis. This club in Chicago 


(Continued on Page 12) 













look forward to; so many new vistas spread- 
ing before us, and so great an opportunity 
that I am proud and happy to welcome our 
New Year. I know that each of you must 
feel a kindred response in your hearts and an 
eagerness to march forward to better and 
finer things for NSA. 

To the chapters and all members of NSA, I 
say: MERRY XMAS AND A SPLENDID 
AND FAR FINER NEW YEAR THAN WE 
HAVE EVER HAD BEFORE. 

. . . GLADYS B. MARTIN 
Southwestern Vice-President 

















KEYNOTE SPEECH OF PHILIP LOVEJOY 


(Continued from Page 11) . 
was here. There wasn’t any in Minneapolis, so some of 
the men went from here to Minneapolis to found a club. 
They talked to the businessmen there about this thing 
in Chicago called a Rotary Club, and they talked for 
hours. The businessmen said to them, “What are you 
getting out of this?” These men from Chicago said, “We 
are getting nothing out of it. We paid our own railroad 
fare, each one of us, individually. We chartered that 
Pullman car last night. We paid for it individually. We 
came up here to tell you about this Rotary Club in 
Chicago because it is so valu- 
able in Chicago, and we thought 
you would like to have one in —_ 
Minneapolis.” It was on that 
basis that they organized the, 
club in Minneapolis. 
That club met at the Raddi- 
















To All Members of NSA, I wish for 
you at Christmastide and throughout 





individuals who are Hindus and Mohammedans, and Con- 
fucions, and different religions all over the world, but 
that is their business. They have their particular religious 
tenets. We have nothing to do with it. As an individual 
that is a personal proposition. You see how wise it is that 
your own organization is established on that very funda- 
mental, firm foundation. That is basic. You can tear your- 
selves all to pieces if you get into any of those things. 

I was surprised here this morning to hear a couple of 
telegrams that had a political tinge in them, which were 
read as welcomes. You have to be careful of that also. 
You have to be careful in your own organization that you 
don’t tear it to pieces because 
you have two or three candidates 
for an office. We found out 
that we had to work it so that 
we came out with one candidate 
for president. Everybody wants 
to be president, but after one be- 


son Hotel—you know where \S the year.... comes president he don’t want 
that is. Well, there was a little ( C heer to be president, but, vather a 
boy there who was a bus boy, /; Happiness past president like Margaret is 
who carried the dirty dishes out b R iches going to be. My own president 
of the Rotary Club meeting Y I Ilustriousness told me last night, “I didn’t 
every noon and rushed back S ecurit know there was that much work 
. “— 2 33 y ‘ p a rs 
into the dining room where T olerance to being president.” So I just 
they met so he could hear the Ry M erriment ask you to be careful, that you 
program. Then he said that A chievement don’t hurt people, and you don’t 
when he grew up he was going KN S olace say mean things in order to get 
to own a hotel and he was go- 4 - someone elected. The profes- 
ing to be a Rotarian like these J udiciousness sion is the thing that counts. 
men, because he liked their pro- L O pportunity = | After all you are all wonder- 
gram. I found him out in Sioux A Y ours with sincerity, ful people and you’ve all got 
City, Bill Wachter, who owns ‘s IRMA I. HELM the same ideals. You must pro- 
the Mayfair Hotel and who has National Treasurer tect your profession and be care- 
been doing everything worth- |‘ ful. I see that you’ve got a 
while in Sioux City, and is one hs ua lot of candidates. I hope you 
of their most important citizens. a have a wonderful time and 
So the things you do in this everybody kisses each other 


meeting here will be just as far reaching and will be the 
result of the idealism and zealousness that you have to 
do something for the secretarial profession. I suppose 
that is why you came here, for that particular purpose. 
Your organization is non-profit. Rotary is non-profit. 
We are non-political. It would have been terrible if we 
had been anything else. Time after time people have tried 
to get our organization to take some stand on a political 
issue somewhere in the world, not only the United States. 
We have 81 countries and they want us to take issue on 
some particular thing. What kind of a stand could we 
have taken on some of these great issues without tearing 
our own organization asunder? As an organization we 
must stay away from it. As individual citizens, of our 
own respective countries, yes, we take a stand and we 
do whatever we want to do to carry out the particular 
ideals for which we stand, but as an organization, cor- 
porately, we've got to stay away. And I see that you 
very wisely have written in your bylaws that you are 
non-political as well. 

You are non-profit, of course. And you respect all 
religions. We found early in Rotary that we had to 
stay away from any kind of discussion of religion, leaving 
it to every individual to be a member of the religious 
community of his own particular choosing and, again, 
I remind you we are all over the world and we have 
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when you are finished. 

We found in Rotary another thing that is important. We 
had to protect the name of the organization. We had to 
protect the emblem of the organization. We had to be 
careful that nobody commercialized our organization in 
any sense of the word. And our official directory cannot 
be used as a commercial list. We have to be exceedingly 
careful of that because there are so many organizations 
that are seeking to use it that way. They want to use 
our list as prospective purchasers and we have said nothing 
doing. Keep that in mind in your own organization. 

I think your objectives here are fine—the elevating 
of the standards of the secretarial profession, the providing 
of educational benefits, the sponsoring of social and com- 
munity activities. I would like to start with Number 3. 
I used to be principal of a high school. You probably 
can tell—you can always tell an educator. We used to 
encourage our teachers to get into community life. | 
think they must. And I think it is good for secretaries 
to get into community life. I don’t know exactly what 
is encompassed under this social activity, but evidently that 
ties into the community so the people begin to recognize 
you as a group of individuals who have ideals and standards 
and who want to do something outside of yourselves. 
We’ve got to do that always. We have to make peace 
with ourselves if we want to do something for the 
community. (To be continued next month) 


The Secretary 
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ANOTHER STEP FORWARD TOWARD C.P.S. 


by MRS. LOUISE HELFRICH BROOKE, Chairman, C.P.S. Institute 


For the last few months CPS was seemingly at a stand- 
still, at least from your point of view, but actually, it 
has been moving forward. What has been accomplished 
has been done with precision, with sloth—it had to be 
approached cautious- 
ly and handled dis- 
creetly. You ask: 
“WHAT HAS 
BEEN DONE?” 

The steps to date 
have been to formu- 
late the plans; set up 


the program; ap- 
prove an application 





form, a seal and a 
certificate; set up 


the 


sonal greeting. 


and approve 
CPS Institute; 


- / 
point Institute mem- / 
bers; and then... . i] 


of you a gift— 





The Examination! 


We have been de- 


Sy 
a= 


Last year Catharine Loar, then president of 
the Greensburg, Pa., chapter sent me her per- 
It so impressed me that I have 
asked her if I might extend this same greeting 
to you all, for it so expresses my feelings: 

“If it were in my power to bestow upon each 


You would receive a wondrous package 
Wrapped in gleaming white for faith 
Tied with huge ribbons of red for love. 
In the center of a lovely bow would be a 


examination—Business Organization and Management— 
will be brought to you first. We feel that the funda- 
mentals—Secretarial Techniques—are already a part of 
the present-day secretary’s routine. While the second 
section of the exam- 
ination will probably 
require brush-up on 
the part of some 
whereas others will 
have it as every-day 
routine, it seemed 
the better policy to 
strive first for what 
will be needed by 
the most. It may be 
“putting the cart 
ahead of the horse” 
but I’m sure we'll 
find it most. satis- 
factory. 

At any rate, the 
Prentice-Hall repre- 
sentative plans to 








luged with — such Golden flower for achievement. : 
questions as: Is the I se Snuggled against green leaves for hope. present it to the 
examination ready? What would this package contain? Why—Our home office in New 
When will it be One world—safe and happy in eternal peace. York immediately. 
ready? Who is pre- MERRY CHRISTMAS, As soon as we hear 

affirmatively from 


paring it? May we / 
have samples? Why 

can’t it be done free 
of charge? etc, etc. 
A million questions 
—good logical ones. 
The most important 








AND 
A VERY HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


MARY BARRETT 
Northeastern Vice-President 


Prentice-Hall we 
shall ask certain 
prominent educators 
to work with the 
publishers in draft- 
ing just the material 
we want. When 
such drafts have 
been presented to us 











part of all these "a 

questions is their in- oS ee so, 
dication of a keen SS ES 
interest and _ the 

patience and _for- 

bearance of our 

members. 


The preparation of the examination goes much farther 
than just writing a lot of questions. First of all the 
best possible material must be gathered together from 
which such examinations will be prepared. That ma- 
terial must be packaged and made available to you if 
you desire to use it in preparation. After preparation and 
conduct of the examination those who have done the 
preliminary work on the examination will have to do 
the grading. We cannot have the grading done by 
numerous people because the results must be fair and 
accurate. 

During November I had meetings with some prominent 
educators and a representative of Prentice-Hall. You 
may recall that when we met with Prentice-Hall repre- 
sentatives in Kansas City last February they were very 
anxious to help us get material to our members and 
wanted to prepare a textbook for us to use. We are 
working on a plan now whereby the third section of the 
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our CPS Institute 
will go over them 
and make necessary 
recommendations. Upon approval, they will be printed 
and made available to you. 

As it seems now, the final product will be a “‘package”’, 
probably in the form of a loose-leaf book which can be 
easily added to and amended from time to time as neces- 
sity demands. We hope that each section as it comes 
out (there will probably be three sections—broken down 
as the examination outline has been broken down) will 
be made available to you as is. In other words you 
need buy only one section or all three. The book will 
be yours to keep and to use as a Secretary’s Handbook as 
you pursue your secretarial duties. 

Perhaps before too long we can quote you prices. 

In our discussions I asked the question: “Do you 
honestly think we can accomplish this in sufficient time 
to conduct our first examination in February. After 
some serious deliberation the answer came back: “That’s 
pretty short time, but I think we might be able to do it. 
At least, we'll try.” 

There you have it! 
further developments. 


And Ill keep you posted on 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW 
(Continued from Page 10) 
Organization of a Written Report 
Every properly prepared written report has three dis- 
tinct parts: a heading, a main body; signature(s). It 
may have a fourth distinct part: attached supplementary 
material often called “exhibits”. 


The heading of a report should include (a) the name 
of the organization, (b) cue title of the report. It may 
include the date of the report, or the date may be placed 
at the end of the report. Committee reports should show 
the date adopted by the committee and may show the 
date to be presented to the parent body. Usually no 
salutation is needed. 

The main body of a report should usually be written 
in the third person, e.g; “Your Treasurer recom- 
mends . . .” not “I recommend”; ‘Your President: repre- 
sented you at the...” not “I represented. . .”. 


The main body of a report includes one or more of 
the following: (a) Introduction (b) Main development, 
(c) Conclusion. The two examples of oral reports given 
above consist merely of brief introductions, followed 
by succinct, lucid conclusions. 

The typical treasurer’s report consists of a body of 
objective data, with no introduction and no conclusion. 


A report of a Rules Committee may well include 
only conclusions, i.e; its recommendations. On_ the 
other hand, it might be more effective to include in addi- 
tion, a lengthy presentation of the background leading 
up to the appointment of the committee, and arguments 
in favor of the amendments that the committee rec- 
ommends. 

Reports should be signed. Usually only one signature 
is needed. Do not waste time getting all the members 
of a large committee to sign. Do not get “signatures” 
over the telephone! Not withstanding expert opinions to 
the contrary, the author recommends that the signatures 
be followed by the official titles, e.g: 

(1) Signed: Edith Carpenter, chairman 

(2) Signed: Mary Brown, ex officio member (presi- 

dent) 

Janet Andrews, member 

Florence Cook, Secretary 
Edith Carpenter, chairman 

If a committee report is to be signed only by the 
chairman, it may be advisable to include the committee 
roster in the introduction of the report, e.g: 

“The membership Committee consisting of Mary 
Brown, ex officio member; Janet Andrews, member; 
Florence Cook, Secretary; and Edith Carpenter, chairman, 
wishes to submit the following report. . . .” 

Attached exhibits may be used to supplement the report 
proper, e.g; a set of minutes (which is the secretary’s re- 
port of business transacted at a given meeting) usually 
should have attached several exhibits labeled “Exhibit 1”, 
“Exhibit 2”, etc. These exhibits usually should include 
a copy of the notice (call) for the meeting and the 
original (signed) copy of each written report presented 
to the meeting. Exhibits attached to reports other than 
minutes should be labeled “Exhibit A”, “Exhibit B”, etc. 
to avoid confusion with numbered exhibits. 
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Advance Publication of Reports 
In many cases it is advisable to distribute to the mem- 
bership copies of reports before they are actually pre- 
sented to the assembly. In case a report deals with im- 
portant controversial matters, it may be wise to label 
such advance copies: ‘Confidential and Tentative—For 
Members Only!” 


The main advantage of advance duplication and dis- 
tribution of reports, is to give members a chance to study 
and discuss them informally before the meeting, to the 
end that they may be better prepared to take prompt, 
intelligent, and final action when the report is formally 
presented for action. NSA members are experts in the 
various methods of duplication. However, the author has 
this suggestion for keeping used mimeograph stencils: In- 
sert stencils between sheets of paper with a copy clipped 
to the outside and file vertically with the surplus copies. 


Advance copies of ‘reports may be included in the no- 
tice for the meeting or may be enclosed with the notice; 
they may be published in the official publication of the 
organization (e.g. the Chapter news letter); copies may 
be distributed at the meeting; they may be distributed at 
the office of the organization; or they may be distributed 
by the local representatives (e.g. national, district, and 
regional reports could be distributed locally by chapter 
secretaries). 

Presentation of Reports 

A committee report should be presented by a member 
of the committee who favors the recommendations of 
the report. This means that the committee chairman 
should ask the committee to select another member to 
present the report, if she does not favor it. 


Usually it is permissible (and often helpful) to preface 
the reading of a formal written report with a brief in- 
formal introductory statement. When a member is 
presenting a written report it is important to make it 
very clear when she is reading the formal report and 
when she is merely making “unofficial” expository com- 
ments and asides. The following illustrates the technique: 

Chair (Vice-President): “We will now hear the report 
of the Social Committee. Miss Oliver, chairman of the 
committee, will read the report. Miss Oliver.” 


Miss Oliver: ‘Madam Chairman. Our Social Com- 
mittee has been working hard to complete the arrange- 
ments necessary to insure that the dinner dance authorized 
at our last meeting be a grand success. At our com- 
mittee meeting held December 2, the following report 
was adopted: (At this point she lifts the report and 
starts reading.) 

‘The Social Committee recommends that the Dinner 
Dance be held in the Lincoln Room of the Grand Hotel 
on Saturday evening, January 28, 1950; that tickets be 
$3.50 per person; that facilities for card playing and 
informal visiting be provided in the adjoining lounge; 
and that the Membership Committee be asked to co- 
operate in securing a good attendance of both members 
and prospective members.’ (At this point Miss Oliver 
lowers the report and adds:) ‘It was the opinion of the 
committee that the proposed $3.50 would probably just 
about cover expenses. I should also report that the Mem- 
bership Committee is not only willing but anxious to 
cooperate on the matter of attendance. Madam Chair- 
man, I move that the report be approved.” 

(Continued on Page 15) 


The Secretary 
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PARLIAMENTARY LAW 


(Continued from Page 14) 


It is important to distinguish between a committee 


report and a committee chairman’s report. To be properly 
considered a committee report it must have been adopted 
by the committee. Such action can only be taken at 
a committee meeting with a quorum present and after all 
members have received a reasonable notice. (In some 
cases special rules permit action by telephone and/or by 
mail. This is especially important where it is difficult 
to secure a quorum at an ordinary meeting.) A com- 
mittee chairman’s report is a report of an individual and 
should never be made under the pretext of giving a 
committee report! 

The following illustrates good procedure for cases 
where no official committee report is ready for presenta- 
tion and tke chairman wishes to report something about 
the committee: 

Chair: “Are there any other committee reports?” 

Mrs. Anderson (Chr. of Welfare Com.) “Madam 
President.” (She is recognized). “The Welfare Com- 
mittee has not adopted a formal report. However, as 
chairman of the committee, I would like permission to 
take not more than three minutes to report about the 
work of the committee.” 

Chair: ‘Mrs. Anderson asks permission for three 
minutes to present her report at this time. The chair 
rules that this is a question of privilege and in order. 
Is there any objection to receiving the report at this 
time. Hearing none—permission is granted. Mrs. Ander- 
son.” 

Mrs. Anderson: ‘Thanks. The Welfare Committee 
has met three times. However, we had a quorum but 
once. We need several additional active members. I 
hope some of you girls will volunteer. We have given 
preliminary consideration to several problems that have 
been suggested, including (1) the establishment of a 
credit union, (2) the organization of a placement bureau, 
(3) the formation of a visiting committee, (4) the 
development of model salary schedules and codes of rules 
governing hours of work, vacations, etc. There is much 
research to be done on all of these topics and most of 
us have had little or no organization experience in this 
field. Each member of the Chapter is urged to give the 
committee the benefit of her ideas. Help us get started 
in a sound, constructive way.” 


Tact is of prime importance in the presentation of a 
report. Remember that there are other important matters 
for your Chapter to act on, some may be more urgent 
than your report. 

The following illustrates a tactful procedure that is 
likely to be effective when presenting controversial matter, 
especially if it appears that there is likely to be insufficient 
time at this meeting to give it full consideration: 

Reporting Member (After completing the report): 
“Madam President, I have no objection to postponement 
of final action of part or all of the recommendations in 
this report. They should not be adopted without proper 
consideration. However, in order to place the recom- 
mendations of the committee properly before the Chapter, 
I move approval of the recommendations.” 

A technique that is often effective in preventing 
prolonged discussion in general meetings is to hold open 
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committee meetings. Then, when the recommendations 
are presented for final action, the following statement can 
be used to advantage: “After six months of work on this 
report, during which time two open meetings were held 
at which interested members had ample opportunity to 
advance their ideas on the issues involved, the committee 
unanimously adopted this report. It would seem that 
little further discussion should be needed. Let us pass 
the recommendations promptly and decisively.” 


The careful, democratic development of reports is an 
invaluable aid in the building of a sound, strong organiza- 
tion. This is especially true if the reports contain mature, 
constructive recommendations. Each NSA member 
should welcome the opportunity to serve actively on at 
least one committee. The rewards both to the organiza- 
tion and to the individual member are indeed worth while. 





BETTER SPEECH 


(Continued from Page 7) 


next sentence is “Oh, a beautiful red,” he wonders why the 
writer couldn’t have asked “How did it dye?” 


“T shall ask his assistance” means you are going to ask 
him. “I shall ask his assistants means you are going to 
ask his subordinates. 


“She did her laundry in the stationary tubs” can be 
accepted without comment. “She did her laundry in the 
stationery tubs” makes a reader whimsically wonder why 
she had tubs for the writing paper. 


“His remarks were complimentary to the speaker’s 
lecture” suggests appreciation. “His remarks were 
complementary to the speaker’s lecture” makes one wonder 
why the speaker did not complete his subject and why a 
supplement was necessary. 


Perhaps these errors seem far-fetched and rudimentary; 
but if they are rudimentary and ridiculous, why are they 
found every day in office correspondence? Complex use 
of words cannot be learned before simple use of words 
is mastered. 


Word study is a long, arduous process, and it is reward- 
ing. It is highly entertaining and a beginning is not 
difficult. The public libraries are filled with books on 
the subject. Any librarian can direct a secretary to rows 
of helpful books. Many books have long lists of words, 
commonly used, but confusing because they are similar. 
Every good secretary should have an accurate knowledge 
of these words as a safeguard against the possibility of 
making such glaring “boners” as those listed. Ency- 
clopaedias, Dictionaries, and books of synonyms and 
antonyms are in abundance. Books on composition and 
journalism are especially valuable. It takes small effort 
to “open the field” to the secretary to the end that she 
becomes more and more critical and painstaking with her 
own word. 


In a very short time a student of word-study has only 
sympathy for the exasperated editor who, on receiying a 
letter, “Send me your papers for a weak back” retorted, 
“Get a porous plaster!” 


Merry Christmas 
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“Typing is so 
much fast- 
er, easier.”’ 








Electricity makes the difference on the Reming- 
ton Electric DeLuxe—makes this superb type- 
writer operate with greater speed, greater ac- 
curacy. 

Quiet flowing action of the finger fitted keys 
... swiftness of the carriage return . . . uniform- 
ity of type impressions are all accomplished 
with electric ease. 

Yes, and you type easily from the start when 
you switch from a manual typewriter to the 
Electric DeLuxe — thanks to its new Natural 
io Re ——f Slope Speed Keyboard. In addition, you'll find 
pee a that you’re fresh at the end of the day—that’s 
curate typing.” because electricity does the work. 

See ... and try ... the Electric DeLuxe at 
your nearby Remington Rand office . . . and 
watch electric typing work for you. 
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